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instruction, a sraa" but noisy minority advocating the
claims of " vulgar " Greek. Until that year this war
about words had been waged with the appropriate
weapon of words; and the only fluid shed in its course
was ink.1 But suddenly the quarrel was transferred
from the schools to the streets. Mass meetings were
held in Athens, heads were broken, the Prime Minister
was nearly murdered, and mob law was called in to
settle a linguistic dispute.

The immediate cause of this eruption was the appear-
ance in a newspaper of a version of the New Testament
into the vernacular. To many Greeks the publication
was obnoxious on grounds of taste; but what impelled
the Athenian crowd to forget its habitual good temper
and good manners so deplorably was a rumour that
stirred its national susceptibilities to their depths. Pure
Greek was regarded as a bond of racial unity; the
attempt to dethrone it was consequently an attempt
inspired by the wish to bring about racial disunion. Cui
bono P The answer was obvious. The Queen had
interested herself in a popular version of the Gospels
for the benefit of the ignorant, and the Queen was a
Russian by birth. No further evidence was needed:
Panslavism was, as usual, endeavouring to destroy
Panhelienism. Once this rumour obtained currency
and credence, the literary merits of the question were
utterly forgotten in its political bearings. University
professors and party politicians, laymen and clergymen,
students and shoeblacks, bound together by a common
prejudice, rose like one man to defend the national
cause against its enemies: real or imaginary. Such
was the true origin of the " Gospel riots/' which puzzled,
scandalized, and amused the academic world for some

1 An early and rather entertaining example will be found in

Holland, 173.